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Recent appeals to decolonize criminology argue for a radical reorientation of the subject towards 
Global South relevant research agendas, theories and scholars. This paper begins by problematiz- 
ing the current theoretical tendencies in Southern criminology’s view of coloniality and the vision 
for decolonization. First, Southern criminology has not directly engaged in investigating ‘empire’ 
in its current form; second, decolonization is viewed as primarily epistemological (transforming 
systems of knowledge production is seen as the central mode for decolonization); and, third, there 
is a tendency to reify Southern institutional responses to crime as preferable to Northern crime 
control. Launching from this critique, we argue that a successful Southern criminology should take 
seriously the continuing importance of structures of neo-colonialization: the Global system of ac- 
cumulation founded on various matrixes of inequality, facilitating dispossession, appropriation 
and exploitation. We develop three criminological analyses of contemporary neo-colonization in 
Global South contexts: state-corporate ‘regimes of permission, political economies of gender vio- 
lence and racialization through criminalization regimes. 
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A short analysis of current Global economic conditions reveals an inescapable reality of stark in- 
equality, systemic environmental destruction and geographically specific forms of injustice and 
violence. As ever, the Global South bears the brunt of the most intense forms of socio-economic 
problems. Deforestation, for instance, has occurred in 1 million km’ of the Amazon since 1978 
(Butler 2020) and, in Borneo, 60,000 km? of old-growth forest was removed between 2000 
and 2017 (Fraser 2019). Violence against women remains endemic in many economically ‘per- 
ipheral’ regions. At least 494 women in the Mexican city of Juarez were tortured, raped and 
assassinated between 1993 and 2007 (Monarrez Fragoso 2009). In Brazil, violence against poor 
and Afro-Brazilian populations, sometimes involving police and other state agencies, has pro- 
duced the disappearance of 786,071 between 2007 and 2017 (Calmon 2019). Since 2016, the 
Philippine state-proclaimed war on drugs has resulted in the killing of almost 20,000 people 
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(Ciocchini 2019). Forms of labour exploitation not typical in the West since the dark satanic 
mills of the industrial revolution remain in Bangladeshi sweatshops and many export processing 
zones (EPZs). There are thought to be hundreds of thousands of fishers working in unfree la- 
bour conditions across East Asia (Jones et al. 2019). Plundering at times has assumed a more 
subtle form of financial extraction through tax evasion, offshoring and illicit flows of money out 
of the Global South. More than US$ 1 billion leaves developing world countries through illicit 
flows every year, with much of the money ending in tax-free spaces (Kar and Spanjers 2015). 
Jason Hickel (2017: 51) convincingly argued for a realistic poverty measure of US$5 a day (as 
opposed to the World Bank’s unjust $1.90), puts global poverty estimates at 4.3 billion and sug- 
gestive of rising poverty in recent years. Ruthless poverty, extreme forms of systemic or state-led 
violence on top of an emerging environmental crisis are all defining features of existence in 
many Global South regions. Consequently, there is a clear case for casting the critical crimino- 
logical eye towards Global South countries to document and especially explain inequalities in 
harm and violence. 

This intellectual endeavour has been suggested within the ‘Southern criminology’ project 
which calls for decolonizing the study of criminality (Carrington et al. 2016; Travers 2017; 
Carrington et al. 2018; 2019; Moosavi 2018). Southern criminology’s stated intention is 
to transform the theories, concepts and methodologies of criminological enquiry, elevating 
Southern ‘voices’ and fostering critical interrogation of Global South social problems. Southern 
criminology offers the opportunity to democratize criminology, shedding light on Global in- 
equities by challenging current practices of knowledge construction. Carrington et al. state their 
purpose is to ‘de-colonize and democratize the toolbox of available criminological concepts, 
theories and methods’ (2016: 3). The call for a Southern criminology has sparked a timely de- 
bate on the absence of analysis of colonial processes in criminological inquiry and the need to 
explore Global South crime-related social dynamics. 

The stated political aspirations of Southern criminology are undoubtedly commendable but 
this paper nonetheless challenges current tendencies in the endeavour. It is true that the current 
project has not definitively demarcated its remit, but rather has pointed to the need for greater 
sensitivity towards Global South issues largely through a suggested revolution in epistemo- 
logical practices. However, we argue ‘Southernizing’ analysis requires a decisive and critical 
focus on the tangible structures of neo-colonialization, transcending the focus on epistemology. 
The harms highlighted in the opening paragraph, we argue, need to be considered through a 
critical interrogation of the structuring of the global social order. This paper suggests one way 
forward by advancing a conceptual apparatus around neo-coloniality pointing towards a differ- 
ent direction for the Southern criminology project. 

We begin with a detailed critique of Southern criminology’s theoretical orientations which 
restrict critical engagement with contemporary structures of neo-colonialism. Southern crim- 
inology does not tackle ‘head-on’ global hierarchical market relations and its connection to 
criminalization and brutality as played out in specific contexts. Currently, the Southern crimin- 
ology agenda is debatably more concerned with the potential for decolonization through epis- 
temological transformation and whether crime control solutions in parts of the Global South 
may be more humane than those of the North. This is consistent with a trend in post-colonial 
and globalization studies since the 1980s onwards which exclude the categories of ‘capitalism’ 
and ‘imperialism’ from debate (Callinicos 2007: 3). The second part of this paper fleshes out 
a conception of neo-colonialism for a Southern criminological project in relation to some ex- 
isting critical criminological literature. We develop three criminological dissections of neo- 
colonialization: the social damage of capitalist expansion through state-corporate ‘regimes of 
permission’ (Whyte 2014), political-economic analyses of gendered violence and the role of 
criminal justice institutions in supporting racialized oppression in the Global South. Together, 
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these three developments show that staying within the current penchants of the Southern crim- 
inology project could potentially lead us to fail to foreground the brutality of globalization’s 
many manifestations. 


A CRITIQUE OF ‘SOUTHERN CRIMINOLOGY’ 


The recent interest in Southern criminology reflects the disciplinary aspiration to extend the 
criminological eye to the Global South. The current project claims that developing novel 
Southern-orientated theories, conceptual apparatuses and methodologies will lead to radical 
transformation (Carrington et al. 2016; Carrington and Hogg 2017; Travers 2017; Carrington 
et al. 2018; 2019; Cunneen 2018; Moosavi 2018). Our critique identifies three closely inter- 
related inclinations in the Southern criminology project which together amount to the subor- 
dination and demotion of more critical accounts of neo-coloniality, especially those which view 
it as an expansion of capitalist accumulation and a ‘constructive’ force in creating and sustaining 
class, gender and race. 


Missing ‘empire?’ 

Carrington et al. argue that Southern criminology has the potential to attend to an important 
‘missing element’ in many criminologies: ‘empire’ (2016: 5). They state they are concerned with 
the ‘historical role of state violence’ in the ‘expansion of colonialism’ (Carrington et al. 2016: 3). 
They indicate an interest in the ‘many worlds of violence’ (Carrington et al. 2016: 6) that are 
excluded from contemporary research foci. Our contrary claim is that Southern criminology 
is relatively limited in its theoretical interrogation of the nature of colonialism, especially in its 
contemporaneous form. Despite the declaration of bringing analyses of imperialism to the field 
of criminology, Southern criminology has not sought to identify or interrogate the contem- 
porary nature of current structures of colonialism in a consequential or substantial manner. 
This is reflected in the introduction to The Palgrave Handbook of Criminology in the Global South 
(Carrington et al. 2018) which offers up conceptualizations of ‘the South’ and even hints at con- 
vergences between North and South. The ‘core’ statements of the Southern criminology project, 
we contend, shy away from a direct and rigorous development of colonialism as continuing to 
reshape global social relations and sustain geographies of inequality and oppression. 

In some instances when colonialism is discussed, it is primarily framed as a legacy of previous 
colonial processes rather than offering a systemic interrogation of today’s regimes of inequality. 
For instance, the historicization of colonialism is present in Carrington and Hogg’s ‘deconstruc- 
tion of the origins of criminology’ (2017: 192-3) where they link troubled masculinities and 
gendered violence in Australia to legacies of colonization. They view current structures of op- 
pression (both against women and Aboriginal communities) as primarily historically rooted. 
In a section towards the end of the article they state that ‘[V]violence played a key role in the 
British colonization of Australia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries’, arguing that the 
‘legacies of colonisation and frontier violence reach into the present, through inter-generational 
trauma and loss, adversely impacting on indigenous health and wellbeing in myriad ways’ (2017: 
191). Carrington and Hogg (2017: 191) tend to highlight previous persecution as being trans- 
mitted through history by trauma, ignoring the critical significance of the ongoing destruction 
of Indigeneity (Short 2010). While the apparent higher levels of domestic violence and child 
abuse amongst Indigenous Australians is noted, itself a frequently racist trope, the organized 
state-sanctioned repression is left underappreciated. Carrington and Hogg offer no serious rec- 
ognition that settler colonialism requires ongoing state-led forms of racialized disempowerment 
such as those operating through child protection services (van Krieken 2004) and carceral in- 
stitutions. The subjugation of Indigenous Australians has continued to this very day through the 
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destruction of Indigenous rights and a project of cultural assassination (Short 2010; Wahlquist 
2020). The point being that racism is mobilized by the state within continuing processes of 
colonization which establish and maintain inequities and specific modes of profit-making. It is 
not chiefly a legacy from the past. A similar criticism could be made about Hogg and Brown's 
(2018) claim that the history of penal transportation is important for understanding current 
penal realities in Australia: seeking explanations through history downplays the racialized and 
class-based functions of carceral power today. 

Few contributions in The Palgrave Handbook of Criminology in the Global South critically en- 
gage in criminological elaboration of existing imperialisms. Cunneen’s (2018) chapter, eg., 
exploring the ‘Indigenous challenge’ to criminology largely focuses on the potential for al- 
ternative epistemologies (20-4) and focuses discussion on human rights as representing po- 
tential for political action. There is some recognition of ongoing forms of oppression against 
communities (27-9) but more intense recognition of the full systemic violent destruction of 
Indigeneity is not foregrounded. Targeted policing, law enforcement perpetrated and tolerated 
sexual violence, mass incarceration and land-grabbing are settler colonial processes bound up in 
Indigenous genocide. These themes sat more centrally in Cunneen’s (2001) earlier work. 

Despite our critical comments, Southern criminology’s stated concern with widening the 
scope of criminology through developing better structures of inclusivity is commendable. We 
are suggesting that in many examples of current Southern criminology there is only a hint at 
what neo-coloniality might look like or its interconnection with current systems of criminaliza- 
tion and subjugation. This is despite the claim that it offers an interrogation of the interconnec- 
tions between crime, empire and violence. At times an arguably more simplistic historicized 
version of colonialism is alluded to as an explanation for current oppressive practices within 
Global South and settler colonial societies. The predilection for suggesting that oppression 
is the heritage of ‘true’ colonialization might be explained by a general reticence towards cri- 
tiquing Southern viewpoints. This logic, as we show in the next section, also tends towards a 
preoccupation with epistemological ‘revolution’ as holding the key to decolonization. 


Epistemological transformation as decolonization 


Perhaps the primary ‘innovation’ of Southern criminology has been to note the Western-centric 
knowledge practices of contemporary criminology (Carrington et al. 2016; Brown 2018; 
Carrington et al. 2018; 2019; Walklate 2018). The Southern criminology advocates are correct 
to note that social science is undoubtedly metropole-focused. Alternative modes of knowledge 
production, such as Southern criminology, are then visualized as the vanguard of overcoming 
colonialism. Carrington et al. (2020b), in the abstract for The Palgrave Handbook of Criminology 
and the Global South, state that in ‘the contemporary world of high-speed communication tech- 
nologies and porous national borders, empire building has shifted from colonizing territories to 
colonizing knowledge’, which means that ‘the question of whose voices, experiences and theor- 
ies are reflected in discourse is more important now than ever before’ (Carrington et al. 2020b: 
N/A). Stemming from this are two claims about the importance of transforming praxis. First, 
there is a claim that decolonizing criminology fundamentally requires representing the Global 
South voice (Carrington et al. 2016; 2018; 2019). Second, there is a claim that Global South so- 
cial issues are problematically explained using Global North theories (Moosavi 2018; Walklate 
2018). 

Neither of these points are intrinsically problematic, but neither do they articulate the ur- 
gently needed dissection of the unjust outcomes of North/South inequalities. Southern 
criminology’s fixation on epistemology is encapsulated by the tendency to equate decoloniza- 
tion with the highlighting of Southern perspectives within the discipline. Criminological litera- 
ture has overwhelmingly been produced in the Global North and Southern voices are neglected 
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(Aas 2012). Therefore, ‘adding new and diverse perspectives’ (Carrington et al. 2016: 2) from 
the South is welcomed. However, can it be presumed such voices are representative or that they 
offer emancipatory discourses? 

At times, theoretical perspectives with Southern credentials are presented as innately more 
powerful, even when this might not be the case. Moosavi (2019), for example, suggests that 
the Malay scholar Syed Hussein Alatas’ ideas may offer an appropriate Southern theoretical ap- 
paratus for criminology. While Alatas’ (1977) offers pertinent locally specific analysis of the 
dynamics of the historical roots of racialization in Southeast Asia, his work on corruption is, 
Moosavi argues, an example of Southern criminological theorizing (2019). However, Alatas’s 
theory of corruption barely mentions political economy and is largely individualistic. Alatas ar- 
gues that corruption is the result of individual decisions by politicians and, again, a residual cul- 
tural leftover from colonial practices (Moosavi 2019: 235). Consequently, corruption in Alatas’ 
narrative is presented as a cultural ‘defect’ that influences morally wrong personal decisions of 
people in power, instead of a set of practices resulting from institutional arrangements, such as 
corporate lobbying or other elite power strategies (Whyte 2015). The ongoing IMDB scan- 
dal, in which vast amounts of Malaysian state’s wealth were privatized was only possible due to 
the international system of finance and the involvement of a range of actors from multinational 
corporations and large banking organizations (Ramesh 2016). The list of ‘solutions’ offered by 
Alatas to tackle corruption also reproduces common policies such as harsher punishment (as if 
it isa problem of individual deterrence) and makes vague reference to political reform (Moosavi 
2019: 236). Alatas’ position does not interrogate the relationship between power and corrup- 
tion in a meaningful sense. Alatas suggests that religious texts can bea source of solutions to cor- 
ruption (Moosavi 2019: 236), rather than recognizing that corruption emerges from problem- 
atic social relations themselves emergent from economic inequality. This brief critique of Alatas’ 
work raises questions about its claims to representativeness of subaltern interests. Scholarship 
originating in the Global South is not necessarily emancipatory, critical or automatically an ex- 
ample of decolonized knowledge production. 

Sections within the Southern criminology literature also take issue with ‘Northern’ concepts 
for explaining Southern socio-political conditions arguably when there is no basis for doing 
so. This might be driven by a desire to debunk Western theorizing and defend the potential for 
Southern theorizing (Carrington and Hogg 2017), even when not appropriate. In two separate 
publications, the explanatory power of Loic Wacquant’s thesis is criticized as being unable to 
explain emerging punitivist trends in Latin America (Carrington et al. 2016: 14; Sozzo 2018). 
The argument is that despite Latin America having been governed by leftist governments in the 
last decades, such as Chavez in Venezuela, Lula in Brazil or Kirchner in Argentina, punitivism 
has remained a common trend. The suggestion being that because these regimes express so- 
cialist or progressive objectives, rising incarceration rates cannot be explained in reference to 
neoliberalism (Carrington et al. 2016: 14; Sozzo 2018: 661). Instead, Carrington et al. (2016) 
and Sozzo (2018) focus on domestic political events and the legal changes that shaped incar- 
ceration policies. They argue that rising intensity in state-carceral activities is a result of the pol- 
itical mobilization of punitive discourses by different local actors. The shortcoming here is the 
focus on seeking to discredit Wacquant’s thesis, instead of a more intense interrogation of the 
connections between political economy (rather than political discourse) and shifting trends in 
criminal justice. 

Contrary to the analysis presented in Carrington et al. (2016) and Sozzo (2018) many Latin 
American scholars have argued that the allegedly ‘leftist’ governments did not make radical eco- 
nomic reforms, but continued to heavily rely on neo-colonial arrangements, such as extractive 
industries (e.g., copper, oil and coal), low labour-intensity farming and free trade policies (Gago 
and Mezzadra 2017; Svampa 2019). To the extent, these regimes have implemented some pro- 
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gressive policies, but without fundamentally disrupting the neoliberal macroeconomic core, 
they have been defined as ‘post-neoliberal’ (MacDonald and Ruckert 2009: 7). The redistri- 
bution policies implemented by those post-neoliberal regimes ‘emerge from within neoliberal- 
ism’ and are aimed at mitigating the worst impacts of socio-economic inequality rather than 
bringing about more significant structural change (Meltzer 2009: 102). Policies developed in 
Latin America are partly compatible with Wacquant’s claim of neoliberal punitiveness: that 
the need to secure neoliberal insecurity is ‘characterized by the conjoint intensification of both 
social-welfare and penal interventions (rather than the replacement of one by the other... )’ 
(Wacquant 2009: 4). Rising incarceration in ‘socialist’ Latin American countries seems com- 
patible with Wacquant’s basic account: the disciplinary apparatus shifted in response to neo- 
liberal economic policy and resulting precarity. Growing social unrest and economic-related 
violence, an accompanying rise in fear of crime, race and class bias of the criminal justice system 
including an unwillingness of politicians to dismantle those punitive logics all provide a convin- 
cing “‘Wacquantian’ account of shifts in disciplinary apparatuses in Latin America. 

These examples show that Southern criminology tends to uncritically favour scholarship 
originating from Global South. The underlying assumption is that Global South perspectives, in 
all their guises, must be more authentic. We have observed a romanticization of Global South 
scholars even when they present elitist or conservative outlooks. In the latter example, there is 
a rejection of Northern theory based on a claim about local specificities that we believe is not 
supported by evidence. This comes close to presenting Southern voices, perspectives and the- 
ories as emancipatory forces regardless of the interests they represent. Taiwo’s (2020) recently 
published and widely admired article noted the problems with institutionalizing ‘standpoint’ 
epistemologies. He argues that while certain actors’ insights benefit from their social position, 
certain people who are seen to ‘fit the bill’ are sometimes inserted into elite spaces, such as aca- 
demia, ‘regardless of what they actually do or do not know, or what they have or have not per- 
sonally experienced’ (Tafwd 2020: N/A). Again, we accept the urgent need for forms of radical 
democratization to undo the class and race-based eradication of Global South perspectives. But 
we also suggest greater sensitivity to the challenges we face in doing so. Taiwo points out that 
the vast majority of those experiencing the worst aspects of global discrimination are structur- 
ally ‘left out of the rooms of power’ (2020: N/A)—they are incarcerated, experiencing extreme 
poverty or threat of violence or without even access to basic modes of communication. 


Reification of Southern institutions 

A further focus within Southern criminology is the idea that Southern criminal justice interven- 
tions offer models for doing ‘real’ justice in the Global North. This kind of idea can be traced 
to Cohen (2017 [1988]: 194-6), who argued that local informal social control mechanisms 
from the Global South, such as community policing or restorative justice, should be preserved 
since they offer alternatives to negative tendencies inherent in Western systems. We suggest that 
this argument potentially falls into reification of Southern policies. A concern within Southern 
criminological project appears to be a search for the ‘discovery’ of a ‘hidden’ decolonized ap- 
proach to criminal justice. This follows the ‘appropriation’ by the Global North of institutions 
developed in the Global South (Braithwaite 2018: 975). Examples of this trend are the attention 
given to the South African truth commissions—established to deal with the legacy of apart- 
heid—and more recently, to criminal law which specifically punishes gender-motivated murder 
of women in Latin American countries (Toledo 2017). 

As a point of departure, we follow arguments by Carrington et al. (2020a) that women’s po- 
lice stations in Latin America represent a truly emancipatory ‘step forward’ for women’s rights 
in these contexts. Carrington et al. (2020a) argue that women’s police stations—run by women 
and designed to explicitly respond to and prevent gender-based violence—empower women 
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and challenge patriarchal social relations. Studying women’s police stations could be a wel- 
come portrait of potentially alternative institutional arrangements to address violence, but the 
approach taken in the analysis seems overly driven by the desire to present a ‘good’ Southern 
policy model. First, it focuses on describing the policies implemented from the point of view of 
the institution, instead of exploring women’s struggle behind their implementation. Women’s 
police stations were first implemented in Brazil as a result of a long-standing campaign by organ- 
ized feminist social movements challenging police dismissal of cases of violence against women 
(MacDowell Santos 2005: 1-4). However, the study explores its implementation in Argentina 
where the local authorities were seeking to comply with international treaties on women’s 
rights (Carrington et al. 2020a). This difference is crucial because if women’s police stations are 
to be fully emancipatory, they would need to reflect demands made within feminist struggle 
(MacDowell Santos 2005: 171-5). However, being embedded within the official police may 
tend to ‘spread bureaucratic power throughout society’ and carry ‘the risk of an official subver- 
sion of their radical possibilities’ (Sharma 2006: 79). 

Women’s police stations could be interpreted as the state’s attempt to engage in minimal 
criminal justice reform to prevent more wide-ranging gendered emancipation. A ‘sticker plaster’ 
seeking to bolster state legitimacy and the traditional reproductive regime in the face ofa crisis. 
Second, the study says very little about the social, political and cultural factors that shape this 
violence or the material conditions, such as economic marginalization, that women suffer in 
the police station locations. Women’s lesser socio-economic power and their institutionalized 
subservience within the family unit often underpin violence (True 2012). Even if women police 
stations might have improved women’s access to justice, from a critical de-colonial approach, 
we need to question whether this really offers a form of gendered empowerment enabling eco- 
nomic and social independence. In other words, can minimal reforms in criminal justice sys- 
tems ever be considered a type of decolonization? 

It is important to acknowledge the violent role police forces play in Argentina and the rest of 
Latin America (and arguably in the vast majority of the Global South). The repressive functions 
of policing everywhere take a different deadly intensity in Southern regions (Arias 2010; Alves 
2014; Kreuzer 2016). In these contexts, violence perpetuated by state-repressive apparatuses is 
a central component for manufacturing social order. To complicate the matter further, the pri- 
mary mode of organizing police and criminal justice in much of the Global South reflects Cold 
War efforts by various American institutions to shape policing around imperialist objectives 
including the quashing of almost all leftist organizing in any national context (Schrader 2019; 
Cavalcanti and Garmany 2020). This social ‘order’ is often the instigation and maintenance of 
kleptocratic political economies centring on extractive activities, ‘indirect’ foreign influence and 
gross inequalities. Violence work is required to establish ‘[Z]zones of deregulation’ which are 
also ‘spaces of opportunity, of vibrant, desperate inventiveness and unrestrained profiteering’ 
(Comaroff and Comaroff 2006: 9). This focus on models-of-good practice hinders the urgent 
need to explore the role of state criminal justice practices and violence in enforcing neoliberal 
transformations. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY OF NEO-COLONIALISM AND THE 
EMBEDDING OF INEQUALITY AND VIOLENCE ON A GLOBAL SCALE 


So far, we have argued that Southern criminology has a proclivity for excluding rigorous analysis 
of neo-coloniality: it conceives the democratization of knowledge production as the core decol- 
onizing strategy with accompanying project of celebrating Southern institutional responses to 
crime and justice. At times there is trivial critique of Northern theories in favour of Southern 
specificities and glorification of Southern perspectives and theory, regardless of its power to 
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explicate social problems. There is also an exultation of Southern crime control institutions po- 
tentially indicative ofa failure to take seriously the universal critique of criminalization and the 
more important emphasis on carceral state power in supporting structures of neo-colonization. 
Nonetheless, the project is laudable for pronouncing and foregrounding the blindness of crim- 
inology to Southern issues. 

The rest of the paper advances a version of Southern criminology which intentionally 
weaponizes the social scientific imagination towards documenting and explicating the severe 
barbarism at the base of aggressive forms of inequality and accumulation in the world system. 
One opportunity is to ground Southern criminologies in a critique of the global political econ- 
omy that has historically produced and currently reproduces forms of oppression and exploit- 
ation in the Global South. To do this, our contribution develops a certain conceptualization 
of neo-colonialism as always, although not exclusively, concerned with the elaboration and 
imbedding of market social relations according to the interests of certain powerful groups. We 
cannot understand the processes of neo-colonization without understanding the dominant mo- 
dalities of accumulation and the accompanying structures of political domination. Attention 
to the global expansion and reformulation of capitalism is inextricably central to grasping the 
degradation of Global South lives (Mies 1986; Federici 2008; Selwyn 2014; Fraser and Jaeggi 
2018). A simplistic version of this view that imperialism and neo-colonialism are founded on 
the development of capital has been criticized for a tendency to class determinism (Connell 
2007: 67). Grosfoguel (2006) seeks to transcend what he describes as the ‘Eurocentric’ focus 
on class preferring to explain coloniality through the concept of the ‘colonial power matrix’ 
which is an ‘entanglement of multiple and heterogeneous hierarchies (“heterarchies”) of sex- 
ual, political, epistemic, economic, spiritual, linguistic and racial forms of domination and ex- 
ploitation’ (172). Undoubtedly there are various other structural dynamics working through, 
below and beyond the political economy dimensions of the global ‘development’ Nonetheless, 
Grosfoguel’s analysis provides a ‘list’ of oppressions but does not foreground an explanation 
of why different inequalities continue to exist or the relationship between them. Racializing 
and gendering oppressions are often partially explainable in relation to economic projects. For 
instance, negative stereotypes about certain groups are sometimes institutionally and ideologic- 
ally asserted through cultural formations and state policies when it is conducive with economic 
modalities of labour discipline or developing new markets (Mies 1986; Federici 2008). So 
while Grosfoguel is correct that any conception of neo-colonialization should foreground the 
complex matrixes of inequalities, this does not preclude analyses that seek to show the connec- 
tions between materialist interests and domination. The production of racialized deprecating 
tropes through normative and institutional ‘work’ sustains deteriorated class statuses and is fre- 
quently central to reproducing systems of labour exploitation. Focusing on oppressions such as 
race and gender shows the propensity for hierarchies to be constructive of systems of extraction 
and exploitation, although such hierarchies also have their own structural significance. 

At the level of the global order, imperialism and coloniality are closely related to ongoing 
economic contradictions in the ‘core’ as capital seeks compliance from labour, new markets for 
consumption and production and new investment opportunities (Harvey 2003). Colonialism, 
in its broadest sense, is the exertion of political power over another territory or group in the 
interests of economic gain. Neo-colonialism is an attempt to conceptualize the prevailing con- 
temporaneous forms of this process. Former Ghanian independence leader, Kwame N’Krumah 
(1966), coined the term ‘neo-colonialism’ to describe the imperial maintenance of forms of 
dependence within the new phase of apparent Third World ‘freedom’ (see also Rodney 1981). 
He uncovered the various financialized and trade-based forms of domination operating through 
investment, capital flows and corporate power in Africa which sought profits but without social 
development. As Ahmad (2004) details, colonialisms are distinguishable: settler colonialism, 
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direct occupation/governance of ‘foreign’ territories, particular practices of extraction by cor- 
porations or the ‘informal’ spread of technologies or ideologies which seek to reformulate social 
life (the global medicalization of mental distress, e.g.) are all distinct configurations. 

The current phase of neo-colonization is distinguishable according to some general features. 
Processes have de-territorialized in certain capacities because of finance capital’s ascendency 
over industrial capital and America’s rise to global hegemon (Ahmad 2004). Today, many 
aspects of colonial relations are organized through the Washington Consensus financial institu- 
tions which structure debt relations, institutionalize a system of wealth offshoring and require 
American dollar dependency. This supports the functioning of kleptocratic bourgeois classes 
within peripheral countries. The hegemonic myth of ‘development’ provides the global ideo- 
logical justification for the grotesque levels of inequality (Hickel 2017). Military tactics revolve 
around interventionism and collaboration or partnership with local forces rather than occupa- 
tion. Wallerstein’s (2004) development of world-systems analysis remains useful for examining 
the global economy. The international division of labour on the planetary scale, with different 
regions and nations having specific roles in terms of production, consumption and distribu- 
tion, grasps the manner in which economic processes are at once interdependent but distinct. 
Global divisions interconnect companies, states, various political institutions and status groups 
(i.e., races, classes and genders) in an integrated albeit unequal system (Wallerstein 2004). Vast 
regional and international inequalities are entrenched within the structure of the world system 
as states and regions are locked in unequal chains of production and consumption. Selwyn 
(2014) shows that it is not inclusion/exclusion from capitalism that defines global inequality, 
as the propagators of the ‘development’ story would suggest, but the structuring of different 
intersecting class locations which create and sustain poverty. The neo-colonial global order con- 
tains genuinely novel features: the new global relations of debt crafting ‘innovative’ modes of 
wealth transference (alongside imposing vicious forms of poverty) or the hegemonic role of 
American culture in fashioning consumerist versions of ‘freedom’ (Hickel 2014). It should not, 
however, be forgotten that ensuring compliance with the global financialized order frequently 
spills into ‘old skool’ tactics of military action albeit in the newer clandestine form of metropole 
facilitated or backed political coups (Prashad 2020). 

This paper is not advancing a reductive argument that the economic dimensions necessar- 
ily take precedence over others, but we are suggesting that a refocus on political economy di- 
mensions of neo-colonialism offers an important lens for analysing crime and violence in the 
Global South. Neo-colonialism is an ongoing, albeit reformulated, force with strong strategic 
political dynamics as certain groups, organizations and actors seek to secure and accrue wealth. 
If we lose this point altogether, the various structures of neo-colonization stand as irrational or 
(again!) a cultural legacy from ‘real’ colonialism. Fraser and Jaeggi argue that capitalism needs 
to be understood as a materially and ideologically ‘institutionalized social order’ (2018: 47; see 
also Mies 1986), to avoid economistic tendencies. Accumulation, whether it be by exploitation, 
expropriation or extraction, depends on an elaborate ‘back story’ (Fraser and Jaeggi 2018: 28): 
the requirement for the provision of reproduction, resting on gendered difference; a particu- 
lar relation to ‘nature’; imperialism and racialization organizing and legitimizing geographical 
and class inequalities; and, a series of political organizational forms (law, electoral politics, state 
power) which balance coercion and consent and limit crisis tendencies. 

Conceiving of neo-colonialism as a key site in the rearticulation of capital’s domination, with 
its complex cultural and political background story, provides a theoretical platform for compe- 
tently explicating violence and criminalization in the Global South. Extending markets into new 
areas of social life or new territories can work through a range of institutional forms including 
symbolic meaning-making (i.e., such as denigration of certain groups legitimizing their de- 
graded positionality), civil society organizations propagating the key myths about development 
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or mitigating the worst aspects of poverty, corporate-led infrastructural projects, international 
governmental organizations and the coercive arms of political power (ie., policing and mili- 
tary power). The following sections offer analyses of the interconnections between criminal- 
ization, inequality and harm in peripheral regions of the world system. First, we analyse the 
state-corporate construction of ‘regimes of permission’ (Whyte 2014: 237) as a central ‘cre- 
ative’ force in instituting exploitation in Global South contexts. Second, utilizing the example of 
gender violence, we suggest that capitalist expansion establishes new forms of oppression that 
are supportive of transformations in market relations in Global South contexts. Finally, we note 
the continuing importance of criminal justice apparatuses in racialization for reproducing un- 
equal social orders in poorer countries. In each of these examples, we highlight neo-coloniality’s 
inextricable interconnection with the ongoing expansionary logic and materialization of capital. 
Our intention is to bring, more formally, an analysis of neo-coloniality as a damaging coercive 
force to the Southern criminology endeavour. 


State-corporate crime and regimes of extreme permission 

Southern criminological analysis should document and understand the conditions and social 
processes that create and sustain suffering in the Global South. We seek to contribute to such 
a project here by revealing cooperation between corporate objectives, international financial 
organizations and local state power coalesce in arranging the legal, territorial and sociocul- 
tural conditions for state-corporate accumulation. The state-corporate crime literature offers 
Southern criminology an adequate analytical framework to explore those dynamics. State 
capacities such as law-making, regulatory apparatuses, labour regimes, financial systems, im- 
migration policies, military power and even (at times) welfare state-creation are formative of 
the infrastructures required for corporate profiteering. Whether the advancement of such state 
structures is ‘development’ is highly contentious because this infrastructural elaboration is 
often entwined with violence, exploitation and environmental destruction (Whyte 2014: 240). 
Analysing state-corporate power should transcend definitions of ‘crime’ which tend to focus on 
the failure of states to assert regulatory compliance (Whyte 2014). State-defined ‘criminalities’ 
or ‘noncompliance’ cannot offer a successful lens for analysing corporate damages because their 
impact on workers, consumers and the environment are not captured in the ‘crime™-category. 
‘The capacities of states (regional, national and inter/trans/ supra-national) have a fundamental 
co-creative role in establishing strategies for corporate accumulation. It is not that states fail to 
intervene to prevent corporate wrongdoing, or simply that the state employs corporations to 
carry out their ‘dirty work’ (Whyte 2014; Tombs and Whyte 2015). State power is a strategic set 
of spatio-temporal, material and ideological forces put into motion in the pursuit of outcomes 
and instrumental in the establishment and subsequent reproduction of capital. 

Some existing critical criminological studies reveal the socially damaging effects of inter- 
related coordination of state-corporate activities in the Global South. Izarali (2016) explains 
that the partnership between elites and transnational corporations in the Niger Delta institu- 
tionalized a mode of oil extraction permitting large-scale gas flaring, consequently resulting in 
significant pollution whilst denying potential economic benefits to local populations. Ezeonu 
(2018) describes the kleptocratic nature of Nigeria’s economy, linking a whole host of socially 
deleterious consequences including severe poverty, military violence around the Niger Delta, 
declining access to healthcare and other core welfare rights, to a specific constitution of market 
relations. Certain sections of the Nigerian elite have partnered with large multinational corpor- 
ations to create a highly extractive economy helped by World Bank and International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) policies. Whyte’s (2007) analysis of the Coalition Provisional Authority’s rule in 
post-shock-and-awe’ Iraq uncovered the extensive application of legal and military tactics to en- 
force economic restructuring thus facilitating the short- and long-term extraction of wealth by 
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American capital. Lasslett (2012) uncovered the Australian government’s clandestine support 
for counterinsurgency during the Bougainville conflict geared towards sustaining mining cor- 
porations’ access to the country’s rich mineral reserves. 

EPZs represent a further example of the state-corporate creation of ‘regimes of permission’ 
(Whyte 2014: 237). EPZs are spaces of regulatory exemption and extreme corporate permission, 
institutionalized through intense state-infrastructural exertion. The instigation of EPZs requires 
the coordination of a host of ‘constructive’ state-corporate powers, including but not limited to: 
tax-incentive regimes including suspension of import—export duties and reduced corporation 
tax; significant physical investment in terms of ensuring reliable utilities supply, waste disposal, 
transport and other core services (frequently denied to the mass citizenry of those countries); 
development of labour regimes (ie., regulations regarding union membership, hours, wages... ); 
and, state efforts to arrange or encourage immigration from surrounding regions/nations. Arnold 
and Pickles study (2011) of the Mae Sot special economic zone located next to the Myanmar 
border in Thailand show the Thai state’s efforts to realize a quasi-legal liminal space for the ex- 
treme exploitation of workers from Myanmar. Police corruption, state-sanctioned violence and 
systemic flouting of labour laws are a core part of social life around Mae Sot revealing the complex 
interactions between official and unofficial state powers, imperative in creating conditions for the 
hyper-exploitation of labour. Improper disposal of toxic waste, violence against women employ- 
ees by managers, extreme working hours, enablement of accompanying illicit trades in money- 
lending and sex work, underpaid wages and the murder of workers attempting to organize are 
well-documented experiences in EPZs in every corner of the globe. EPZs are the central sites of 
global commodity production, an embodiment of the core Global inequality between cores and 
peripheries and are one quintessence of the neo-colonial regime of corporate production. 

The same could be said for certain forms of the intensive and large-scale agricultural devel- 
opment in many regions of the Global South. Plantations, such as those for palm oil, require the 
dispossession of Indigenous lands, precarious pay-per-weight regimes of labour exploitation, 
unregulated use of natural resources and the consequential destruction of the local ecosystem 
and, with it, alternative sources of subsistence. As Li (2018) described in her analysis of an 
Indonesian palm oil plantation, their operationality is dependant not only on the ‘legal’ support 
from the state, but also of the deployment of an insidious and widespread regime of corruption 
that shapes all interactions on the plantation. Once again, the extension of cheap palm oil pro- 
duction is at the base of the ever expanding corporate-led consumption of commodities such as 
food, cosmetics and biofuel. 

A clear articulation of state-corporate capacity to ‘innovatively’ compose specific accumula- 
tion projects is a force with sometimes severely detrimental effects. Notably, however, the legal 
and infrastructural permission for corporate activities is constructed differently in Global South 
and North contexts. In this sense, corporate regimes have a certain geography in terms of the 
degree of ‘permission’ they are granted within different locations. The state-corporate crime 
literature has developed a sophisticated account of state-corporate activity but only partially 
theorized regulatory apparatuses as ‘mapping’ onto global inequalities. Current approaches 
to state-corporate power have focused on holding accountable corporations and their ‘home’ 
states legal infrastructure (i.e., where corporations were incorporated) and have neglected the 
particularities of the Global South. At the same time, Southern criminology has made very 
little mention of state and corporate activities as critically important for understanding neo- 
coloniality. Lasslett and MacManus’ (2018) analysis is the notable exception to this trend. They 
argued that the apparent symptoms of failure of states in the Global South, such as grand cor- 
ruption or violent conflict, can be read as political arrangements that facilitate predatory forms 
of wealth extraction. Economic activity in the post-colony is frequently best understood as the 
flows of capital tactically constructed through systems of exploitation and dispossession. 
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Gender violence and gendered economics in the Global South 


Carrington and colleagues argue that Southernizing criminology should involve a renewed 
consideration of gendered violence outside the ‘metropole;, to be sensitive to ‘the specificity of 
women’s diverse experiences across time, class, space, history, religion, economics, culture and 
geo-politics’ (Carrington et al. 2016: 10). We suggest that emphasizing the ‘differences’ should 
not be the only concern. Shifting patterns of gender violence, in certain contexts, reveals the 
close connection between the expansion of markets and forms of hierarchical sociocultural op- 
pression. The institutionalization of neoliberal market relations and hierarchies of inequality 
in ‘developing’ countries frequently involves entrenching gender oppression. Rather than fo- 
cusing on the specificities of gender violence in different contexts, a focus on shifting organ- 
izations of reproduction vis-a-vis the integration of localities into global chains of production 
offers a powerful explanation of violence against women. Violence against women is not epi- 
phenomenal to the arrangement of the political economy (True 2012) but is emergent from 
the rearticulating of gendered social relations within de-communalization and monetarization. 

Federici (2004; 2008) explains violence against women in relation to capital’s primitive ac- 
cumulation with the feminine devalued status as sex objects and mother being formed during 
the medieval witch-hunts and early phases of colonization: women’s social status was stripped 
from them rendering their bodies and labour subservient to the reproductive needs of the new 
economic system. Federici develops this historical account to examine witch-hunting in Africa 
today. These eruptions of misogyny, she claims, are not the result of pre-capitalist ‘traditional’ 
belief structures: they are ‘not a legacy of the past, but are a response to the social crisis that glo- 
balization and neo-liberal restructuring of Africa’s political economies have produced’ (2008: 
24). Contemporary globalization policies led by the World Trade Organization, IMF and World 
Bank weakened local economies across Africa thrusting many communities into deprivation 
(Ogembo 2006). Rising commodity prices, declining access to education/healthcare and land 
reforms are refashioning the fabric of everyday social relations. Violence against women in the 
name of witch-hunting is part of a wider cultural devaluation of women, older people and pre- 
market forms as property-driven social relations take over. 

Various forms of subjugation and repression for women are also connected to the femin- 
ization of the global labour force. Global South women employed in migrant domestic work, 
sex work or in EPZ factory employment have become quintessential figures in the contem- 
porary ‘recolonized’ organization of productive and reproductive forces under globalization 
(Parrenas 2015). In all these industries violence is bound up in the regulation of women’s be- 
haviour. EPZs have an endemic problem with sexual violence, at times usefully could be de- 
scribed as part of the everyday disciplinary mechanism for achieving compliance from female 
workforces (International Trade Union Confederation 2010). For migrant sex workers and 
domestic workers, illegality, reduced access to citizenship rights and the nature of the employ- 
ment puts them at increased risk of various forms of physical, emotional and financial abuse 
(Piper 2003). 

Our argument is not that violence against women is played out according to the same set of 
logics in every Global South context. Or that the myriad forms of neo-coloniality will intersect 
with gender in a predetermined manner in shaping experiences for women in or from Southern 
contexts. But we argue that forms of gendered violence are constitutive of new forms of pro- 
duction and expanding market relations which are integrated into the global capitalist logic of 
value creation. Gender constitutes the planetary unequal system of production and reproduc- 
tion (Mies 1986; Fraser and Jaeggi 2018). The categories developed by critical feminist analysis, 
such as the social construction of gender roles and the capitalist organization of labour into 
production and reproduction, should form the basis for uncovering new intersections between 
gender, class and race in the ever-evolving world system. 
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Racialized and class-based criminalization regimes in the Global South 


Criminality, immorality and deviance are politically ascribed social positions, not necessarily 
reflections of ontological reality. This revelation arguably forms a central area of interrogation 
in critical criminological discussion (Hall et al. 1978; Cohen 2011 [1972]). Criminal justice 
responses frequently reflect ongoing priorities of the capitalist state and dominant economic 
forces (Hillyard and Tombs 2007). As yet, Southern criminology has not systematically applied 
the revelation to the politics of criminalization in the Global South. 

Crucially Global South socio-economic systems have been constituted and moulded through 
and beyond colonial racism, enabling brutal economic exploitation and ensuring the fragmenta- 
tion of subalternity. As Mbembe (2019) has argued, penalization is historically central mechan- 
isms for achieving domination, with subservience enforced through these modes of violent dis- 
cipline. Policing and prisons continue to be central to manufacturing localized racialized social 
orders in Global South regions (Brogden 1987; Clarke 2018). Neocleous (2011) argues that 
the original destructive and highly coercive instigation of colonial regimes requires intense mili- 
tary violence that frequently gives way to a slightly softer, albeit still violent, form of pacification. 
Security becomes less about forcible compliance but rather about ‘ordering the social relations 
of power around a particular regime of accumulation’ and focused on the ‘enemy within’ and 
‘suspect communities’ (Neocleous 2011: 200-1). As noted earlier, whether this pacification 
is achieved to the same level in ‘ordering’ Southern contexts is open to analysis (Comaroff and 
Comaroff 2006). A Southern criminological project would do well to be critically aware of the 
role of state institutions in reproducing racialized violence ensuring neo-colonial economic ex- 
ploitation. The documentation of that racialized violence should be a priority of any study of the 
criminal justice systems in the Global South. 

Criminal justice institutions in the Global South are key modalities of state repression for 
maintaining and constituting neo-colonized social orders, such as ensuring compliance with 
local labour regimes or sustaining racial hierarchies. For instance, the impact of neoliberal pol- 
icies on imprisonment rates across Latin America has been noted (Iturralde 2019). Carceral 
institutional power intently directed at marginal groups is observable in the post-colonial 
context, such as the policing of Myanmar workers in Mae Sot (Arnold and Pickles 2011) or 
Afro-Brazilian populations in Rio’s Favelas (Cavalcanti and Garmany 2020). Some studies 
have also explored the politics of international financial institutions, particularly the IMF, in 
legitimizing brutal campaigns such as the persecution of the Timor-Leste population (Stanley 
2009) and the Rwandan genocide (Rothe et al. 2009). Other authors have unveiled the eco- 
nomic rationality behind state violence, such as Sassen’s (2017) analysis of the Rohingya 
genocide. She convincingly argued that state-led racialization and military campaign enables 
vast stretches of land to be grabbed from smallholders since the 1990s. These tragic examples 
show the need to understand racism in relation to economic practices instead of treating it 
as cultural trait or a mere reflection of the colonial past. State-arranged persecution through 
criminalization or even ethnic genocide is entwined with configurations of classed and racial- 
ized social divisions. 

Even where racism is not the guiding force for sustaining class divisions through criminaliza- 
tion, class can be significant. Recent developments in the Philippines pertaining to Duterte’s “War 
on Drugs’ campaign have resulted in more than 20,000 people killed by police and para-military 
groups and more than 100,000 detained (Ciocchini 2019). This brutal campaign is bound up in 
an economically oppressive system seeking to manage the gross inequalities in wealth emerging 
from the neo-liberalization of the economy (Kusaka 2017). Decades of macroeconomic growth 
in the Philippines has been structured through IMF and World Bank policies but has also impov- 
erished and marginalized a large section of the poor (Garrido 2019: 43-5). Such class inequality 
has fostered anxiety among the newly emerging middle class and elite. Duterte’s violence seems 
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reasonably explicated as an attempt to recast ongoing problems of insecurity and inequality as the 
moral depravity of drug users and criminal elements (Curato 2017). 

These examples illustrate the existence of the various forms of ‘unofficial’ albeit state-organized 
oppression deployed in the Global South. This violence is constantly crossing the threshold of 
legality set by the state itself. Legal limits are frequently blurred with the participation of non- 
regular forces (in many cases members of organized crime) in state-sponsored violence. However, 
this apparently chaotic deployment of ferocity is far from directionless, playing instead a role in 
the maintenance of unequal social orders. Critically, the crafting of racial categories operating 
through penalization, criminalization and the cultural production of deviance to naturalize ma- 
terial inequalities is as much a force in Global South contexts as Global North. Explaining the 
role of state violence in managing poor and racialized groups is a long-running tradition in critical 
criminology and clearly represents a potential opportunity for Southern criminology. 


CONCLUSION 


Dominant narratives of ‘development’ see the Global South as backward and corrupt with pro- 
gress imagined as inclusion in the apparently liberating forces of modern capitalism. This paper, 
in contrast, has sought to chart some of the economic relational forces which extend across the 
planet and, we contend, form a series of injustices, including structurally enforced poverty, unfet- 
tered extraction and exploitation and systemically embedded domination based on race, gender 
and class. A Southern criminology more clearly geared towards making visible the economic re- 
lations of neo-colonialism is also better fitted to mapping the criminological pains resulting from 
global disparities. Thus, whilst Southern criminology has usefully demanded that we begin to 
empirically and theoretically engage with crime and violence as structurally shaped by inequal- 
ities in the global system, the current priorities in the research may undermine the potential to 
realize this aim. Many dimensions of neo-coloniality are not conceptually embedded within 
Southern criminology with a tendency to see the social structures of colonization as largely 
knowledge-orientated or as historical ‘hangovers’ from proper colonialism. Second, the task of 
decolonization is presented as primarily an epistemological affair which leads to a reification of 
Southern voices, theories and actors. Lastly, we suggested that there was a tendency to emphasize 
examples of Southern crime control that are somehow emancipatory or empowering, a reifica- 
tion of Southern institutions. By focusing on state-corporate crime, political economies of gen- 
dered violence and state-organized systems of racialization through criminalization we proposed 
a focus on the forging of global inequality through state power and modalities of accumulation. 

We claim that Southern criminology needs to direct its attention to the complex manifest- 
ations of neo-colonialism to offer a profounder analysis of harm in the Global South. Such an 
agenda would mean that Southern criminology joins long-standing traditions within decolon- 
izing thought centred on exposing and explicating the savage mistreatment and economic logics 
at the heart of imperialism. 
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